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HE following little Treatiſe 1s 
an Attempt to illuſtrate a very 


particular Point in Hiſtory by views- 


ing it in a Light ſomewhat different 


from that, in which it has uſually been 


conſider d. How far this Deſign 15 
here anſwer d muſt be left to the Rea- 
der to determine. In the mean time I 


am very ſenſible of the Difficulty of pro- 


wing Contingencies à priori, and con- 


ſequently by no means imagine, that 
every thing here advanc'd is unexcep- 
tionable. But ſhould even the Whole 
appear to be without Foundation, let 
it be remember d, that EGTPT Ss 
the Subjett of it, which, in return as 
t Tere for the many Fables, which 
it formerly impos'd on the World, ts 
itſelf become by a kind of Preſcrip- 


lion the peculiar Province-of Fiction 


and Confecture. 
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of GovERNMENT, ARTS, and 
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1 \H E High Antiquity of Social Life 
| and Civil Government in Egypt, 
and the Original Invention of Arts 
and Sciences by its inhabitants are 
facts, which, it is well known, are generally at- 
teſted by the ancient Hiſtorians. Some however, 
and thoſe of great Note, among the Moderns 
from an apprehenſion of the conſequences of 
this Suppoſition, and particularly of its contra- 
dicting the Holy Scriptures have been led to ſuſ- 
pect the Truth of it, and have accordingly en- 
deavour d to invalidate the Teſtimony of the 
Ancients in this reſpect. But in anſwer to 
theſe nn it has been ſhewn ', that the 
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os Particularly by the . and ingenious Mr Warburton 
in his Demonſtration of the Divine Legation of Moſes. | 
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Tradition above. mention d is not only conſi- 
ſtent in general with the Scripture account of 
things, but is moreover in a great meaſure ſup- 
pos d and eftabliſh'd by it. It may not there- 
fore be amiſs to attempt a farther confirma- 
tion of its Reality from the Connection it 
ſeems to have with the Natural Hiſtory of 
Egypt, which, if rightly conſider' d, will ap- 
pear to have had as peculiar a Tendency to- 
wards a quick and eaſy production of the ſe- 
veral Comforts and Ornaments of Life, as it 
is univerſally obſerv d to have with regard to 


the Neceſſaries of it. 


By the Natural Hiſtory of Egypt J here un- 
derſtand its particular Face and Situation, and 
the annual Inundation of it by the Nile, to- 
gether with the various conſequences of this 
extraordinary circumſtance, which has always 
ſo remarkably diſtinguiſh'd this Country from 
all others, and by which its firſt inhabitants 
were not only put in a capacity of inventing 
the Arts of Social Life ſooner than the reſt of 
Mankind, but even forc'd as it were to have 
immediate recourſe to them for their very 
Subſiſtance and Preſervation. 


That 
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That Egypt or ſome part of it i at leaſt was 
inhabited ſoon after the Flood ſeems probable 
not only from the Names given to it in Scrip- 
ture, and the high Notion, which both its 
Natives and Foreigners have always enter- 
tain d of its Antiquity, but likewiſe from the 
peculiar Eaſe, with which Mankind in thoſe 
early Ages was enabled to ſubſiſt in it. And 
that it was fully peopled ſooner perhaps than 
any other Country may fairly be preſum'd from 
the laſt mention'd circumſtance, (which muſt 
continually have invited ſtrangers to ſettle in 
it) from the extraordinary Fruitfulneſs obſer- 
vable in its inhabitants, from their being ſhut 
in to the North and Eaſt by the Sea, and the 
little temptation they could have to remove 
from this fertile Country either into the De- 
ſerts of Lybia or Mountains of Ethiopia. 


1 I fay ſome part fi it to obviate an objection, that might other- 
wiſe be drawn from the commonly rereiv'd opinion, that the 
Delta was at firſt either entirely cover'd by the Sea, or at t leaſt an 
impracticable Moraſs. 

2 The Land of Ham and Mizraim from the Son and Grandſon 
of Noah. 

3 The accounts given us of this nene; and particular- 
ly of the number of children brought forth at a birth are almoſt 
incredible, concerning which ſec Strabo Ed. Amſt. p. 1018. Plin. | 
YE. 3: and others. 

We 


[4] 
We have then here a conſiderable and con 


tinually increaſing Body of Men ſettled and 
confin'd as it were by the circumſtances of 


things within a particular Spot of Ground, at 


a time that the reſt of Mankind muſt be bal 
der d as having the World before them, and 
gradually ſeparating and ſpreading themſelves 


on the Surface of it according to their Families 


for mutual Convenience. But every thing in 
the former caſe has a manifeſt and immediate 
tendency to the Eſtabliſhment of Civil Society, 
whilſt there is but a very faint and diſant Pro- 
m_ of it in the latter. 


/Farther, if we take a view 10 the atincipal 
Characteriſtic of Egypt, viz. the Nile, we ſhall 
find its firſt inhabitants, who might perhaps 
otherwiſe have continued for ſome time like 
the reſt of the World, ſeparate and divided ac- 
cording to their Families, to have been preſs'd 
by a kind of Neceſſity into an immediate Con- 
tact with each other. The gradual overflow- 


ing of this River muſt have alarm d, and united 


them (nothing being a ſtronger Cement of 
Society than a common apprehenſion of Dan- 
ger) and have diſpos d them jointly to repair 
to ſuch Eminences, as with the additional aſſi- 
ſtance of Art might beſt ſecure both them- 

ſelyes 


1 Herod, Il 15. Diod, Sic. Bd. Hanov.p.32- Pin. Na H v 


TS 
ſelves and their ſubſtance from the miſchief 
threatned by the approaching inundation. 


The ſame Accident likewiſe, which has brought 


them thus together, keeps them in this ſitu- 
ation for a conſiderable part of the Year ', and 
by its periodical return fixes them in theſe 


joint ſettlements, as being the only places in 


which they can dwell with ſecurity. Thus 
from the very firſt continuance of any Number 


of inhabitants in Egypt an Aſſembly or rather 
A City compos'd of ſeveral Independent Fami- 


lies is neceſſarily form d. Nor can this be 


conceiv'd to have ſubſiſted even for a ſmall 


ſpace of time without the Eſtabliſhment both 


of Civil and Religious FOhey 4 in ſome me 


or other. 


But the immediate Neceſſity of regular Go- 
vernment in Egypt, and conſequently, the 
early Settlement of it, will ftill appear in a 
ſtronger Light, if we conſider another very 
extraordinary effect, which muſt every Year 
have been produc'd by the overflowing of the 
Nile, till it was afterwards prevented by Arts, 


Which it is ſaid to have given birth to. I 
mean che confuſion of Property e hay 
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ejected out of them, ſaw. them confounded 


[6] 


the annual deſtruction of the ſeveral Bounds | 
or Limits, which ſeparated the Poſſeſſions of 


one Perſon or Family from thoſe of another. 


The Original of Civil Government as it ſtands 


diſtinguiſh'd from that of a Parent or Maſter 
of a Family is uſually and juſtly refer d to a 
Principle of Self-preſervation, which prompt- | 
ed men to unite with each other under certain 


Laws and Regulations for the mutual Security 


of their Lives and Properties. But if this Mo- 


tive was ſufficient to hold Mankind together in 


the other Parts of the World, and to form them 
into regular Societies, when for the more eaſy 
acquiſition of the Neceſſaries of Life, and par- 
ticularly for the Convenience of Paſture (which 
ſeems originally to have furniſh'd the greateſt 
ſhare of them) they muſt naturally have been 
inclin'd to keep at ſome Diſtance from each 


other, how much more ſtrongly and there- 


fore more immediately muſt the ſame Principle 
have operated on the Egyptians, who from 
the very Nature of the Country they inhabi- 
ted, were, as has been obſery'd, antecedently 
fored i into a kind of Union with each other, 
and not only liable in common with the reſt 
of Mankind to be robb'd of their Poſſeſſions 
by Violence, but were every Year regularly 


with 


— 
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with thoſe of their Neighbouts, and there- 


fore lay under a particular Neceflity of having 


recourſe to Compacts, Rules, Laws, and in 
ſhort to all the Eſſentials of Civil Policy, be- 
fore they could be ſecurely and peaceably ſet- 
tled in them. | 


In this manner may we trace the great An- 
tiquity of regular Societies in Egypt'from Na- 
tural Cauſes, from a ſtrange combination of 
advantages and inconveniences peculiar to it, 
which viſibly contributed to fill it with inha- 
bitants, occaſion d a cloſe connection and ear- 
ly correſpondence between them, and laſtly 
render'd the Eſtabliſhment of Order and Go- 
vernment in a particular manner neceſlary to 
their very Subfiſtance *. 
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| 1 See Strabo Ed. Amſt. p. 1136. who thus deſcribes the Con- 
fuſion of Property occaſion'd by the Nile. Enos & & i dxpivts 


uur Nuuugęiouas Ale Tis ouvixeis rde ip auyyures, bs © Nad 


am x7 mis auljires, Pair, xj IG, xc] — 
Litera, 5} MN mice dur bn, os Algapinrey To, 71 A730, *g 


7d 10405 &c. 


2 And accordingly the Author above-cited ſays of them, that 
they in oppoſition to the ſtraggling and irregular way of Life, 
follow'd by their Neighbours Sui & 1uiges EZAPXHE {Svc 
Se penn hem Tires, zm e oj Alen orb, hie. 
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With regard to the ſecond thing to be con- 
ſider d, viz. the Reality of the Claim, which 
the Egyptians lay to the Original Cultivation 
of the moſt uſeful Arts and Sciences, this muſt 
at firſt view appear highly probable from the 
foregoing obſervations. For Arts and Scien- 
are plainly the Natural Offspring of Social Life 


and Civil Government. Where therefore the 


Jatter had taken ſuch early Root, it is moſt 
reaſonable to expect the firſt Production of 
the former". Beſides the ſame circumſtances, 
that gave occaſion for the one, had likewiſe 
an equal tendency in fayour of the other. 
For imagine a Number of People abounding 
in all the Neceſſaries of Life, prevented for a 
third part of the Year by the Genius of their 
Country from employing themſelves about 
them, and annually ſhut up together during 
ſo confiderable a ſpace of time for mutual 
Converſe, Information, and Improvement. A 


ſuitable Effect muſt be expected here from ſo 


extraordinary a Cauſe. Nor can we conceive 


"I li. 
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x Eſpecially if we conſider the probability there was of their 
having been by this means enabled to revive ſeveral of thoſe arts, 


which, as the Scriptures feem to intimate, flouriſh'd in ſome de- 


gree before the Flood, and which the reſt of Mankind, not ha» 
ving the ſame immediate occaſion for the exerciſe of them, _y 
* be conceiv'd to have loſt. 

it 


[9] 


it poſſible, that the Egyptians ſhould not ſoon 
grow much more knowing and civiliz'd than 
the reſt of Mankind in proportion to the Op- 
portunity thus afforded them, or rather the 
Neceſſity laid upon them of becoming ſo. To 
ſuppoſe them abſolutely unemploy'd daring 
the Period above-mention'd would betray a 
thorough ignorance of Mankind. And it is 
remarkable, that from the very Nature of 
their confinement they were debarr'd from 
thoſe active, but idle purſuits and diverſions, 
which (if we may argue from common obſer- 
vation) very probably at firſt engroſs'd the 
main attention of the generality. of - thoſe 
throughout the reſt of the World, who might 
otherwiſe have been qualified to poliſh and 
inſtruct it. The very Amuſements therefore 
of an Egyptian muſt have given him a mild, 
ſocial, ſedentary, thoughtful turn, which ac- 
_ cording to his different genius, capacity, and 
circumſtances could not fail of regularly exert- 
ing itſelf either in the nobler Sphere of Inven- 
tion, Speculation, and Science, or in the low- 
er, but not leſs neceſſary one of Mechanic In- 


duſtry and Execution. 


What has been here advanc'd may perhaps 


receive ſome illuſtration ww deſcending to par- 
| B ticulats. 
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ticulars. Thus for inſtance Architecture pro- 
perly ſo call'd * is an Art in the cultivation of 
which the Egyptians ſeem to have been ſooner 
and more peculiarly intereſted than the reſt of 
Mankind. For whether we derive its origi- 
nal from meer Neceſſity and Convenience, or 
conſider the ſtudy of it as chiefly owing to an 
acquir d Taſte for Elegance and Grandeur, in 
either caſe the argument will hold in favour 
of them. Since in the former view of things 
what is more likely to have given occaſion to 
Solidity and Strength in Building than the an- 
nual Inundation of a Country by the overflow- 
ing of a River, riſing, as is obſerved both 
by the Ancients and Moderns, to uncertain 
Heights“, and which therefore muſt of courſe 
excite an Apprehenſion of Danger from it ex- 
ceeding the Reality. And this by the way 
ſeems in a great meaſure to account for that 
otherwiſe unnatural Bulk and Thickneſs, which 
even to this day appears to have been the 
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1 By Architecture properly ſo call'd I here underſtand the Art 
of raiſing ſolid and durable Buildings in oppoſition to the ſlight 
and moveable Structures, which in the other firſt inhabited 
parts of the World on account of the warmth of the Climate, 
and the difference of circumſtances from thoſe of Egypt muſt 
for ſome time at leaſt have anſwer d all the purpoſes of Life. 
2 See Plin. Nat. Hiſt, V. 10. Lucas Vol. 2, p. 327. Sandys 


P. 75. 


principal 


Car] 
principal charaRteriſtic of the Egyptian Taſte 
not only in Architecture, but Statuary *,: and 
indeed throughout moſt of their, Mechanical 


Productions. Nor ſecondly, is there leſs rea- 


ſon to expect an early cultivation of this Art 


with a view to Splendour and Elegance both 


in public and private Edifices from a People, 
whom Neceſſity had thus fix d at once in re- 
gular Eſtabliſhments, and their particular cir- 
cumſtances continually inſpir d with a peculiar 
reliſh for the Civil Comforts and Omma 


_ of Life. 


Hence alſo may we as naturally deduce the 
Elements of Navigation, The very Notion 
of embarking on the open Sea has at firſt 
view ſomething terrible in it to the ignorant 
and unexperienc'd3, Nor can Mankind rea- 


V 7 1 - 


1 See the accounts given by Travellers of the Sphinxes, and 
the deſcription of the Coloſſal Statues in upper Egypt lately pre- 
ſented to the Royal Society by Capt. Norden with a Draught 
of the ſuppos'd Ruins of ancient Thebes lying at a little di- 
ſtance from them, where the firſt Elements of the Greek Co- 
lumn may eaſily be trac'd out. 

2 We have a good preſumption of the Reality of theſe and 


| ſome of the following obſervations in the Hiſtory and Pe- 


ſeriptions of the early Riſe and Grandeur of Venice. 
3 Illi robur & xs triplex | | 
Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem trusĩ 
Commiſit pelago ratem 4 
Primus, &c. Horat, ſonably 


(nn) 


ſonably be conceiv'd to have ventur'd on ſo 
dangerous an undertaking, before it had been 
gradually hardned by previous exerciſe and ob- 
ſervation. But what Country 1s more likely 
to have furniſh'd theſe preparatory circumſtan- 
ces than Egypt, where both a large River and 
an annual Inundation render'd the practice of 
this Art neceſſary to the keeping up a free 
commerce and communication among the in- 
habitants, and even the moſt unskilful Sailor 
in his little excurſions on ſo ſmooth a Surface 
had no Danger to apprehend, nor or Difficulty to 


encounter. 


Military Knowledge in like manner, or the 
Art of War may with equal reaſon be con- 
ceiv d to have originally flouriſh'd here. For 
till the Union of the whole Country into one 
Kingdom, which both from fact and reaſon 
appears to have been the work of tune, the 
different independent States in it could not 
fail from the very Nature of things of having 

; almoſt continual Diſputes and Wars with each 
other. Since beſides the common accidents, 

a whence animoſities are every where found to 

f ſubſiſt between neighbouring Communities, the 
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I See Marſham's Chron, Ægyptiac. p. 24, 25. &c. 
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annual Regulation of their feveral Territories, 
which like the poſſeſſions of private Families, 
were confounded by the overflowing of the 
Nile, ſeems to afford an infinite Subject for 
Contention. As the ſtronger therefore had by 
this means a peculiar Temptation and Oppor- 
tanity to invade the weaker, they on the other 
hand were oblig d to be conſtantly provided 
for their defence, till at length theſe different 
States being either by Conqueſt or voluntary 
Aſſociation gradually united to each other, a 
large and powerful Kingdom is form d on the 
ſame principles, which had before given riſe 
to all the ſeveral parts of which it is com- 


pos d. | 


But it would be needleſs as well as infinite 
to point out diſtinctly the Connection, which 
the early invention of the principal Convenien- 
ces of Life, and particularly the cultivation 
of the ſeyeral Mechanic Arts has with the pe- 
_ culiar circumſtances of the Egyptians. Since 
whoever has at all reflected on the original 
of theſe things in general muſt be ſenſible, 
that as ſoon as any People is civiliz d, and ſe- 
veral of them by a Subordination of different 
Ranks in a State, and a variety of other ac- 
gidents are freed from their primitive Anziet7 

in 


[14] 


in procuring the Neceſſaries of Life, a Succeſ- 
fion of other Wants both real and imaginary 
gradually flows in upon them, the removal of 
which becoming both the intereſt and buſi- 
neſs of their inferiours will preſently quicken 
their invention, and excite their induſtry to 
to farniſh them with theſe wiſh'd for Conve- 
niences and Ornaments. The proof therefore 
of the Antiquity of theſe Arts-in Egypt is 
ſuch as obviouſly reſults from the Topics al- 
ready inſiſted on. 


The caſe indeed wick regard to the high- 
er Branches of Knowledge, or the Speculative 
Sciences is ſomewhat different, as it cannot 
be pretended, that the Nature of any Country 
could be ſo neceſſarily and immediately pro- 
ductive of them. And yet the Egyptians have 
in Fact an almoſt undiſputed claim to the in- 


vention of Geometry, Arithmetic, and Aſtro- 


nomy . Nor will this appear to be ill ſup- 
ported even by Reaſon, if we attend to theſe 
two conſiderations. Firſt, that not only the 
particular Sciences above-· mention d, but al- 


— 


1 The Phoeniaans indeed make pretenſions to the two lat- 
ter, but, as they were partly an Egyptian Colony, they probably 
brought with them the firſt Elements of theſe Sciences ſrom 
their Mother Coy: 


moſt 


f 

moſt the whole circle of them ſeems to have 
ſprung up originally from ſome occaſional 
hints and diſcoveries accidentally reſulting 
from practical and mechanical enquiries. The 


early and particular concern therefore, which 


the Egyptians had in the cultivation of the 
Arts of meaſuring and calculating, and in 
obſerving as exactly as poſſible the periodi- 
cal return of the Seaſons in order to prog- 
noſticate the riſe or fall of the Nile, neceſ- 
ſarily gave them a proportionable advantage 
with reſpect to the invention of the correſ- 
ponding Sciences. Secondly, That as their 
Confinement ſo often inſiſted on could not 
but inſpire ſome of them with à peculiar turn 
for Reflection and Speculation in general, ſo 
it is moſt natural to ſuppoſe, that this would 
chiefly be directed to the conſideration of 
ſuch Truths, as had been ſuggeſted to them 
at firſt by Arts ſo inſtrumental to their pre- 
ſervation and Happineſs, and which, they 
muſt eaſily perceive, had alſo a regular ten- 
dency towards o_ n, of them. 


| Theſe e on the Foundation; 


which the High Antiquity of Civil Policy, 


and the Original of Arts and Sciences in 
Egypt has in the Natare of — might, I 


an 


164 


am ſenſible, be deſervedly look d upon as idle 

and viſionary Speculations, if the facts, they 
are brought to illuſtrate, were not previouſſy 
ſupported by poſitive Teſtimony. But it muſt 
be remember d, that we have the Authority 
of the beſt ancient Hiſtorians to prove, that 
what is here aſſerted to be probable, was ge- 
nerally believ d to have really happen d. The 
above Remarks therefore, if juſt, muſt be 
admitted as good, preſumptive, additional 
Evidence, and are ſo far at leaſt uſeful, as 
they are capable of balancing or outweighing 
the Objections, which are ſometimes rais d 
againſt theſe Relations from their ſuppos d 
improbability. Beſides, other more mate- 
rial conſequences are perhaps deducible from 
them. 


For firſt, if it be true that the 1 = 
from the very Nature of their Country were 
' neceſſarily ſettled in regular Societies, and 
civilizd long before the reſt of Mankind, it 
will contribute greatly towards reconciling in 
general the ancient traditional Accounts of 
them with the Scripture Hiſtory of the Time 
and Manner of peopling the Univerſe, Since 
upon this Suppoſition it is both natural to 


expect, that their Pretenſions to Antiquity 
ſhould 


L #7 ] 

| ſhould run much higher than thoſe of other 
Nations, and we may likewiſe reaſonably al- 
low them the larger Space of time to contain 
what is authentic in their Annals, and which 
in fact will be fully ſufficient for that pur- 
poſe, when they are freed from thoſe abſur- 
dities, that are viſibly the work of later Ages, 
obviouſly reſulting from a Principle of Vanity 
common tp the Writers of all Nations, and 
which could not fail of carrying things to an 
unuſual Height in Egypt in proportion to 
the goodneſs of the Foundation it had to 


build upon. 


88560 Theſe Reflections will aſſiſt us in 
accounting for a very remarkable and funda- 
mental Circumſtance in the Genius of the an- 
cient Egyptians. I mean the extraordinary 
Veneration they appear to have entertain d 
for Religion, Government, and in ſhort for 
all the Inſtitutions of their Anceſtours, and 
Regulations of Public Wiſdom, the Reaſon of 
which will eaſily appear from hence, That in 
other Countries the Expediency and Advan- 

tages of ſuch Eſtabliſhments (eſpecially when. 
obſcur d by occaſional abuſes and inconveni- 
_ ences) require ſome ſhare of Penetration and 


exerciſe of Thought for their Diſcernment; 
' #4 whereas | 
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whereas every common Egyptian according 


to the Principles here laid down could not 


but feel even in the worſt of circumſtances 
the Neceflity of them to his very Subſiſtance 
and Preſervation. Hither alſo may be refer'd 
their no leſs remarkable Averſion to the Cu- 
ſtoms of other Nations, which is both a con- 


| ſequence of the former, and alike founded in 


the eminent Diſtinction, which Nature had 
made between them and the reſt of the 


World. 


Thirdly, theſe Obſervations ſeem to lay o- 
pen a wiſe and regular Scheme of Providence 
for the general Improvement and Benefit of 
Mankind. It is a fact well fupported by Hi- 
ſtorical Tradition, that moſt of the firſt civi- 
liz d Nations of old were in ſome degree either 
immediately or mediately Egyptian Colonies, 
and that others, which were of a different 
Extraction, were forc'd to have an early and 
conſtant recourſe to this fruitful Country to 


x Such for inſtance were thoſe ſaid to have been led by Belus 
into Aſſyria, Cecrops into Attica, Danaus into the Peloponeſus, 
Agenor into Phœnicia, and from thence in after ages to ſeveral 
of the Iſlands and Coaſts of the Mediterranean, and probably 
to ſome parts of the Atlantic Ocean. See Diod, Sic. Marſham, 
Shuckford, and others. | 
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ſupply themſelves with the Neceſſaries of 
Life:. May we not therefore juſtly conſi- 
der Egypt as purpoſely diſtinguiſh'd by its Na- 
tural Conſtitution and Circumſtances, and 
thereby peculiarly fitted to become the Foun- 
tain of uſeful Knowledge, and the School of 
the Univerſe? Nay as ridiculouſly ſuperſti- 
tious as this Nation may vulgarly be thought 
to have always been, and undoubtedly was at 
laſt, one may however venture to aſſert, that 
the reſt of the Heathen World originally re- 
ceivd real Benefit from it even in the article 
of Religion. Since the Egyptians muſt, from 
what has been obſery'd of them, have been 
peculiarly enabled to preſerve ſome valuable 
Remains of the ancient Patriarchal form of 
Worſhip in their religious Eſtabliſhments. And 
this by the way will perhaps beſt account for 
the Original of ſome of their principal Rites 
and Ceremonies without having recourſe to fo 
unlikely an expedient as an Imitation of the 
Jews. But however this be, theſe Remains, 
blackned as they were in ſacceeding Ages 
with Fiction and Errour, were ſurely prefer- 
able either to the mad Schemes of ſpeculative 
Atheiſm, or the ſtupid inſenſibility of the Bar- 


* 
— 
* 


x Geneſ. c. 37. 25. and c. 41. 57. 


barian. 
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barian. For in fact we find, that by this means 


the Knowledge of ſeveral important Truths 


(ſuch as the Immortality of the Soul, the Su- 
perintendency of Providence, and the Neceſſi- 
ty of ſome External Worſhip of the Deity) was 
kept up. Nor can this be conceiv'd to have 
been wholly unworthy of the Divine Concern 
and Support, till Mankind by its gradual im- 
| provement was become capable of entertain- 


ing a purer and more 2 Syſtem of Re- 


ligion, 


Laſtly it is probable, that the above-men- 
tion d deſign of Providence might alſo have 
a particular reſpect to the Jewiſh People. Not 
indeed that we are to imagine the Iſraelites 
ſent into Egypt to bring ( as the Unbeliever 


would infinuate they did, as well as other Na-. 


tions) their Religion from thence, (for this 
was certainly the ſingular and uniform Work 
of a Greater Hand) but to train them up and 
diſcipline them in another View, to improve 


them in ſome of the principal Arts of Life, 


to make them ſenſible of the Advantages of 
Order and Government, and to inure them by 


2 previous Subjection to Bondage to bear with 


greater eaſe the peculiar, but neceſſary Re- 
Rraints 
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ſtraints of their future Eftabliſhment. Nor is 


this View of things at all unnatural. A large 
and continually encreaſing Family, which even 


in the firſt generation Paternal Authority was 


too weak to withhold from committing ſome 
of the moſt ſhocking Enormities *, and which 
therefore could not haye been long kept to- 
gether in proper order on that footing, whilſt 
on the other hand they were equally unripe 


for the regular Plan of Government defign'd 


for them, ſtood of courſe in need of ſome in- 
termediate and temporary Proviſion, which 
might gradually qualify them for their inten- 


ded Settlement. But Egypt ſeems to have 


been the only Nation in theſe early Ages, that 
was capable of maintaining, ſubjecting, and 
employing this vaſt Multitude, of being thus 


a Nurſery to fix hundred thouſand Men *. 


The particular Formation therefore of this 
fruitful Country, which forc'd it as we have 
ſeen into early Greatneſs, was peculiarly cal- 


| culated to anſwer this as well as other im- 
portant Ends, And the Iſraelites without any | 


„„ 


1 Viz. The Maſſacre of Hamor and his Subjects by Simeon and 
Levi, the Inceſt committed by Reuben, the intended Murther 
of Joſeph, and the Sale of him to the Iſhmaelites. 

S Exod. 12. 37. 
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Reflection on the Divine Original of their 
Conftitution may be conceivd to have reap d 
much the ſame Advantages from their Egy- 
ptian Bondage, as have ſince in a greater de- 
gree accrued to ſo many other Nations from a 
like ſubjection to Greece and Rome. 
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